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extreme opinions, but rather leaders in whom they
could trust, and to whose better judgment they were
willing to submit. Nor can it be said that, with
regard to questions which concerned the common
interest, the more numerous class, though compara-
tively poor and ignorant, would be invariably or even
generally on the wrong side. Before this can be as-
serted, it must be proved beyond possibility of doubt
that such questions as those which relate to the privi-
leges of the national Church, to public education, to the
foreign policy of the country, and to other subjects of
extreme importance, have been rightly decided by the
class which has hitherto held sway. In one respect,
indeed, the poverty of the majority would be in favour
of good government, since it would incline them to
insist on a moderate scale of public expenditure, and
on an economical conduct of public business, the sub-
stitution of which for the wasteful administration
shown, especially of late years, to be incidental to a
restricted suffrage would be a great and important
improvement.

Notwithstanding these qualifying circumstances, it
would be unreasonable to deny that, in the absence of
experience in a similar case, the concession of manhood
suffrage in this country would, looking to the actual
condition, material and mental, of a large number of
the operative class, be attended with serious risk. There
can be no doubt that many of those who are now un-
enfranchised are poor and uneducated in a lamentable
decree, and that the fear that their poverty and
ignorance would, through their representatives, very